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A LATE EGYPTIAN SARCOPHAGUS 

THE larger monuments of Egypt 
have a dignity and impressiveness 
accounted for in part by their 
colossal size and hard, enduring 
material, in part by the simplicity of their 
structural design. Moldings were used 
sparingly, or not at all, and a sense of the 



Egyptian Collections were made possible 
in 19 1 3 by a special fund, the gift of Mr. 
Edward S. Harkness, the sarcophagus be- 
ing purchased from the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. 1 Only a general account of it 
can be given at this time. Its decoration, 
spread like a tapestry of intricate detail 
over every surface of the large body, is 
rich in material on the later religious and 




BODY OF SARCOPHAGUS 



elemental is evoked by their vast, un- 
broken surfaces. These qualities accord 
with the natural features of the Nile Valley 
and are appreciated best in Egypt. But 
even in Museum surroundings such mon- 
uments as the granite door jamb pictured 
in the January Bulletin and the huge sar- 
cophagus of diorite which is the subject of 
the present article do not fail to be effec- 
tive. 
These two valuable additions to the 



cosmic conceptions of the Egyptians and 
invites a more minute study than has yet 
been accorded it. 

The sarcophagus was found at Sakkara ; 
the necropolis of ancient Memphis. As is 
usually the case, it had been plundered and 

Accession No. 14.7. 1. Length, 9 ft. 6| in. 
(m. 2.90); height at head, with cover, 6 ft. 11 in. 
(m. 2.1 1); depth of interior, 2 ft. 4 in. (m. 0.72); 
thickness of walls, 11 in. (m. 0.28); weight, 
see p. 1 14. 
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the mummy had disappeared. It dates 1 
from the last of the native Egyptian dynas- 
ties — the thirtieth — ■ which ruled Egypt 
in the middle years of the fourth century 
before Christ. Despite harassing wars 
with the Persians, to whom the last king 
of the dynasty eventually yielded, this was 
a period of building activity and various 
objects in the museums of Egypt and 



own Museum has a goodly share of works 
from this era. In the Eighth Egyptian 
Room are some reliefs 2 from a temple in 
the Delta, near Sebennytos, the home of 
the kings of the dynasty. These reliefs 
are admirably wrought in the same hard 
stone, diorite, from which the sarcophagus 
under discussion is cut. A sandstone 
capital 3 of elaborate design which has re- 




FIG. 2. COVER OF SARCOPHAGUS 



other lands bear the cartouches of the 
monarchs Nekhtharheb (Nectanebes I) 
and Nekhthebef (Nectanebes II). Our 

x The date is not, to be sure, determined by its 
inscriptions. Before it was received at the 
Museum, it had been attributed to the Thirtieth 
Dynasty — whether on the evidence of the ex- 
cavations, or solely on grounds of style, the 
present writer is unaware. However that may. 
be, its resemblance to the extant portions of the 
sarcophagi of Nectanebes I and II is such as to 
assign it to the same age. 



tained charming colors, a statuette of one 
Tha-hap-emu 4 , both in the Eighth Room, 
and the sarcophagus of Wen-nofer 5 in the 

2 Unpublished. 

3 From the portico built by Nectanebes I be- 
fore the Persian temple of Hibis in the Kharga 
Oasis. Handbook of the Egyptian Rooms, 
Frontispiece and Fig. 51. 

4 Petrie. Memphis I, pp. 13 and 20, Pis. 
XXXI and XXXII. 

5 Also from Sakkara. Archaeological Report 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 1910-1 1, p. 24. 
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entrance hall are other products of this 
late art of Egypt. 

Let us first consider the shape and decor- 
ation of the sarcophagus now in question. 
Two general shapes of coffins were used by 
the Egyptians. One, the earlier in origin, 
was box-like and in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms was often given architectural 
form. Evidently it was considered at 
first the dwelling-house of the body. The 
body was elaborately swathed for burial, 
and the desire further to protect it gave 
rise to the placing of masks over the head 
and shoulders and eventually to the use 
of an inner coffin fitted to the form of the 
mummy. Thus the shape we call anthro- 
poid was evolved as an inner subordinate 
coffin. Under the Empire even the largest 
and outermost of the several coffins of a 
rich burial frequently had the anthropoid 
form. Its decoration sometimes consisted 
of bands of inscriptions arranged like the 
outer linen bandages of the mummy, a 
fact which suggests that the anthropoid 
coffin was conceived as being the mere 
outer wrapping of the mummy itself. 
The early "house" coffins end squarely and 
are high and narrow in their proportions. 
The body, being laid on the left side, did 
not then require so wide a space as it did 
during the Empire and later when it was 
placed on the back. Nearly all known 
types of Egyptian coffins are well shown in 
our museum galleries either in original 
examples or in the glass positives in the 
Tenth Room, which picture the royal cof- 
fins and sarcophagi in Cairo. 

The very latest of all the purely Egypt- 
ian types is illustrated in the sarcophagus 
under discussion. This type is derived 
chiefly from the earlier house forms. The 
head is not square-ended, however, but 
curved, due perhaps to a desire to adjust 
its outline to the rounded head of the inner 
anthropoid coffin. The shape of the lid is 
peculiar, as if developed from a form imi- 
tating the barrel vault of house structures. 
The curving surface has been sliced off, so 
to speak, in the solid stone reproduction, 
to secure flat areas upon which the decor- 
ation could be more effectively composed 
and cut. This supposition is supported 
by the frequent occurrence of the lid in 



vault form in earlier coffins and by a well- 
known tendency of Egyptian artists to 
sacrifice, in time, the original motive un- 
derlying a given form in order to make room 
for decorative details. The pronounced 
slope of the lid of this sarcophagus from 
the head to the foot recalls another 
type of cover seen in many shrines and 
boxes of earlier date. This slope may, 
however, find its explanation merely in 
the shape of the block of stone which was 
available for the lid, as it does not occur 
in other sarcophagi of the same type, illus- 
trations of which are accessible to me. 

The under surface of the lid is almost flat, 
the slight cutting away of stone above the 
void of the interior giving a rise of less than 
two inches in the middle. The lid weighs 
nearly four and a half tons and the lower 
part quite eleven and a half, bringing the 
total weight up to a little short of sixteen 
tons! It is interesting to compare with 
this the weight — not quite seven tons 1 — 
of the body of the sarcophagus of Nectan- 
ebes I in the British Museum. This once 
renowned monument, of which the lid has 
unfortunately been lost, stood long in the 
court of a mosque at Alexandria, where it 
was supposed to be the sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great. It affords an inter- 
esting parallel to the sarcophagus under 
consideration and there will be occasion to 
refer to it again. 

The decoration of Egyptian coffins is 
extremely varied. Sometimes it carries 
out the structural idea expressed in the 
form of the coffin, as in the case of archi- 
tectural motives and bands of inscriptions 
simulating mummy bandages, to which 
allusion has already been made. But us- 
ually the decoration consists of texts and 
pictures which cover the surface more or 
less closely. As these often had a practical 
purpose, to aid the dead man in the needs 
and emergencies of the next life, there 
was a disposition, especially in the late 
period, to crowd the decoration. This 
is illustrated to an extreme degree on the 
sarcophagus with which we are concerned. 
The floor and the under surface of the lid 
are the only possible fields which have not 

1 British Museum. Guide to the Egyptian 
Galleries (Sculpture) 1909, p. 249. 
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been utilized. On the basis of actual 
counting, undertaken by a member of the 
Museum force, it is safe to say that there 
are between 25,000 and 30,000 hieroglyphs 
in the texts and several thousand figures 
in the scenes. It may interest some read- 
ers to know that the decoration of this sar- 
cophagus has been studied chiefly in 
"squeezes" (wet paper impressions). Un- 
rolled on the walls of one of the working 
rooms of the Egyptian Department, with 
the confusing mottled gray of the diorite 
eliminated, the several scenes and texts 
could be more readily examined and an 
opinion reached as to their artistic value 
and their identity. The collection of scenes 
and texts which covers the interior and ex- 
terior of the body, was first used in its 
present form, so far as we know, to decor- 
ate the walls of tomb chambers and has 
been transferred almost without modifica- 
tion to the walls of the sarcophagus. This 
gives an effect as if the whole were viewed 
through a reducing glass. At a distance 
the eye loses details and sees only a pat- 
tern as of a hanging — an impression en- 
hanced by the flatly treated bands of or- 
nament at the top and bottom of the sar- 
cophagus which furnish a border to the 
whole. Considered individually, the scenes 
reveal admirable composition and a wealth 
of imagination; some of the details, such 
as the face of the goddess on the top of the 
lid, are really beautiful. 

In considering briefly the meaning of all 
these pictures and texts another glance 
backward will be useful. All the emphasis 
in the funerary equipment of the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms, at least in private 
tombs, was on providing for material 
needs in the next existence. The pictorial 
decoration on coffins of 2000 B. C. and 
thereabouts was predominantly of food, 
clothing, and articles for the personal 
use of the deceased. Such representations 
of objects on the coffin, like the models 
and actual offerings placed in the tomb, 
gave assurance that the deceased would 
never lack the necessities of life. But 
while it was only natural that the pop- 
ular conception of the existence beyond 
death should be in terms of the conditions 
familiar in this mortal life, there were 



other ideas, too, of dangers to be encoun- 
tered and how to avoid them, and of 
strange realms through which the dead 
must pass. 

The subject is too complex to be entered 
into in this sketch, but the outstanding 
fact of interest just here is that a change is 
observable in the character of the funerary 
equipment under the Empire (1600 B. C. 
and later). Prayers and provision for offer- 
ings were continued, to be sure, but greater 
prominence was now given to means for 
averting calamities in the next life and an- 
other realm than the present world re- 
ceived pictorial illustration. This new 
emphasis was due, in part at least, to the 
exploitation by the priesthood of the sense 
of fear occasioned by the thought of what 
may lie beyond death. Belief in the ef- 
ficacy of magic to avert all dangers of the 
present and future was, of course, very old 
in Egypt. Even before the end of the Old 
Kingdom long religious texts which would 
be of assistance in the vicissitudes through 
which the dead must pass, were inscribed 
on the walls of royal tombs; and in the 
Middle Kingdom, on the coffins of private 
persons. One such " coffin text," known as 
the "Book of the Two Ways," is even il- 
lustrated with a map of the windings of 
these routes. Under the Empire, many 
old texts of this character were gathered up, 
elaborated with further glosses, and com- 
bined with new material in the collection 
of texts now familiarly called the " Book 
of the Dead," and a papyrus roll, often 
illustrated, containing a greater or smaller 
number of these texts, was a necessary 
part of the funeral equipment of a well-to- 
do individual. Two other works, closely 
related to each other, the " Book of the 
Portals" and the "Book of Him who is in 
the Nether World," make their first ap- 
pearance, in the form in which we know 
them, at the close of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty (ca. 1350 B. C.) on the walls of the 
royal tombs at Thebes. Their content is 
old material, recast by the priests at a 
date not certainly known, and having a 
unity lacking in the " Book of the Dead." 

One of these, the "Book of the Nether 
World," is inscribed on the sarcophagus 
before us, covering the entire body within 
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and without. 1 It has been suggested 2 that 
this book sought to coordinate the funerary 
doctrines of the principal religious centers 
of Egypt and to exalt the Theban god 
Amon, who was identified with the Sun- 
god, Re. Like its companion work, it deals 
with the supposed journey of the Sun-god 
at night in a realm conceived as divided 
into twelve regions through each of which 
it took just an hour to pass. Having 
journeyed by boat across the sky in the 
day-time, at evening the god entered this 
other world and passed along its stream 
until he emerged in the morning at the 
eastern horizon. It was thought that the 
dead man could journey with the god in 
his bark, at least he could if he had a copy 
of this book in his funerary equipment, 
hence its practical value. Often, although 
not always, in the various copies state- 
ments are introduced as to the efficacy of 
the book for the deceased, or he is repre- 
sented as present among the regular occu- 
pants of the god's bark. This was looked 
out for in our fine copy ! The observer may 
see at every occurrence of the sun's bark the 
small figure of the owner of the sarcopha- 
gus, his hands raised in reverence as he 
kneels before the god — the only mortal in 
the company of the divine beings attending 
the Sun-god. In this, as in earlier copies, 
the book is inscribed in three registers, one 
above the other. The middle register rep- 
resents the stream upon which the god 
and his suite journey. The upper and 
lower registers are the shores which are 
thronged with the population of this other 
world — weird beings who greet the Sun-god 
at his coming and receive his commands. 
Each register has its accompanying explan- 
atory text and all the figures are identified 
by legends. 

This work enjoyed a considerable 
reputation, for many copies have survived. 
Found earliest, on a large scale, in the 
royal tombs, it was later available for less 
exalted persons, and many copies on papy- 
rus of a part or the whole of it have sur- 

x The most important discussions of this book 
are the following: Jequier., Le Livre de ce qu'il y 
adansl'Hades; Maspero. Etudes de mythologie 
et d'archeologie egyptiennes II; Erman. A 
Handbook of Egyptian Religion, pp. 109-1 14. 



vived, especially from tombs of the The- 
ban priests. There existed also an abridged 
edition containing only the most essential 
texts and no illustrations. The earliest 
extant sarcophagus on which the book is 
inscribed seems to be that of Ramses III 
(ca. 1 160 B.C.), and no other is known be- 
fore the late period, 3 although the com- 
panion work, the "Book of the Portals,'' 
is found on the sarcophagus of Seti I (ca. 
1290 B.C.). 

Our copy contains all the hours of the 
night except the eighth. The first hour is 
on the exterior at the head and the others 
follow in order around to the right, the 
second and third, the sixth and seventh 
being side by side on the right and left 
respectively. The fourth and fifth hours 
are placed one above the other on the foot, 
and because of the limited space are exe- 
cuted to a smaller scale than the others. 
The interior contains the other hours from 
the ninth to the twelfth. The sarcophagus 
of Nectanebes I, referred to earlier, omits 
the fourth, fifth, seventh, and the last three 
hours, unless some of these were on the 
missing lid. This is not very probable, the 
space on a lid being less suited to such a 
composition. A sarcophagus in Berlin has 
the first eleven hours. Even the more care- 
ful copies of this work, such as those in the 
royal tombs, were often incomplete, and 
the copies on papyrus are apt to be re- 
duced to a mere fragment. To the modern 
mind it is easy to understand how an ab- 
breviated edition of the whole might be 
adequate, but not how a mere fragment 
could serve. As a matter of fact, much of 
the Egyptian funerary equipment was pre- 
pared in a perfunctory way. If space was 
lacking to finish a text, the end was omitted 
and the artisan-copyists were careless in 
the extreme. The public that patronized 
the manufacturers of funerary material 
was easily imposed upon and the average 
ancient Egyptian was surely not so ab- 
sorbed in preparations for the next world 
as the prominence of funerary objects in 
modern collections has sometimes led peo- 
ple to suppose. 



2 Jequier, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
3 Jequier, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Dominating the top of the cover is the 
beautiful figure of the Sky-goddess Nut 
(Fig. 3). According to one Egyptian con- 
ception she is of mighty stature and her feet 
rest on the earth, while her body forms 
the dome of the heavens, as she bends over 
until her finger tips, too, touch the earth. 
Across her body moves the sun. Al- 
though this primitive idea found frequent 
artistic expression on the ceilings of the 
Theban royal tombs, and on later stelae and 
ceilings, 1 it may be doubted if it has ever 
been more successfully rendered than here. 
On many ceilings the figure is angular with 
the body between the supporting limbs 
unpleasantly elongated. Here the shape 
of the field enabled the artist to use more 
convincing, if still unreal, proportions, the 
rounded ending of the cover permitting the 
beautiful upward curve of the goddess' 
back. The elasticity and perfect balance 
of the figure satisfy the aesthetic sense and 
the largeness and graciousness of the con- 
ception appeal to the imagination. In the 
circular design which occupies the space be- 
tween the Sky-goddess' arms and legs are 
seen the standards of the various nomes of 
Egypt as well as numerous figures. Espe- 
cially happy, from the point of view of 
composition, is the way the forms of the 
Goddesses of the East and West are accom- 
modated to the circle, their limbs merging 
below into the curve, which higher defines 
their backs, and is followed above by the 
hieroglyphs on their heads and their up- 
raised arms bearing sun boats. The god 
Shu appears twice, once upside down, sug- 
gesting that the design may possibly have 
been created originally for use on a ceiling. 

On each end of the extremely thick cover 
there was room for decoration and that 
which appears at the foot (Fig. 4) is espe- 
cially pleasing. The Morning Bark and 
the Evening Bark of the Sun-god are repre- 
sented, and in one the Goddess of the East 
receives from the Goddess of the West the 
young Sun-god. The two charming figures 

Attention may be called to the stela of Ta- 
bek-en-khonsu on which the Sky-goddess is 
similarly depicted and to a panel on Ta-bek-en- 
khonsu's outermost coffin, which shows one of 
the numerous variants of the theme, with the 
god Shu upholding the Sky-goddess (Tenth 
Egyptian Room; date, about 600 B. C). 



of the goddesses stand each in the forward 
end of her bark and reach outward and up- 
ward as they pass the sun's disk from one 
to the other, while within the disk is the 
nude figure of the little Sun-god with 
finger in his mouth and long hair falling 
in the side lock characteristic of children. 
The barks, too, are worthy of attention 
They are magic boats which need neither 
sails nor oarsmen, and they are filled with 
symbols. A few models of sun-boats have 
been found as far back as in tombs of 
2000 B.C., 2 and it is instructive as to the 
confusions and changes to be expected in 
late sources to compare the pictured sym- 
bols with their early prototypes. 

With a brief description of the design at 
the head-end of the cover (Fig. 5), we must 
leave the various points of interest and in- 
quiry suggested by all this extensive decor- 
ation. Here, too, there is a sun-bark in 
which stands the god Shu (identified by a 
legend), who holds the sky personified in a 
goddess' head, this time the broad-faced 
type characteristic of Hathor. All im- 
portant in the design is the symbol of the 
sun in the sky, namely, the winged scarabae- 
us with its great ball. Various beings ac- 
claim this manifestation of the Sun-god, 
the two couples of frog-faced and serpent- 
faced gods and goddesses on each side being 
members of the "ennead," or cycle of nine 
divinities, worshiped at Hermopolis. The 
gods, in these curious pairs, are primeval 
divinities whose exact nature has been the 
subject of much discussion, and the god- 
desses, who bear the same names, are their 
artificially created counterparts, who filled 
out the number of the "ennead." Late 
texts are known in which these divinities 
sing the praises of the sun or are present 
at his creation. 3 

The man for whom this monumental 
coffin was prepared bore the name Uresh- 
nofer and titles connected with various 
temples in Upper Egypt. These titles are 
exclusively priestly, giving no indication 

2 Reisner. Models of Ships and Boats (Cat- 
alogue general des antiquites egyptiennes du 
Musee du Caire), Nos. 4860, 4949, and 4953. 

3 Vgl. Roeder in Roscher. Ausfuhrliches Lex- 
ikon der griechischen and romischen Mytho- 
logie, article Sonne und Sonnengott, cols. 1182- 
1183. 




FIG. 4. DECORATION ON END OF COVER AT FOOT 
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FIG. 5. DECORATION ON END OF COVER AT HEAD 
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that he was honored by any special rank 
at court or that he occupied any lay office. 
Again and again in the scenes which cover 
the sarcophagus, he is represented kneeling 
before the Sun-god, each time with the 
shorn head which marked the Egyptian 
priest. The legend accompanying each 
little figure is: "the Osiris, the Prophet of 
Mut, Uresh-nofer." In two passages in 
the top horizontal line on the body of the 
sarcophagus his titles are enumerated at 
length as follows: 

"Prophet of Mut the Great, Lady of 
Ishru, 
(Prophet) of Nephthys, honored 1 in 

Edfu, 
Prophet of Sekhmet, honored in 
Thebes" 
and 

"Prophet of Satis, Lady of Elephantine, 
(Prophet) of Neit the Great, Divine 

Mother, Lady of Koptos, 
(Prophet) of Mut the Great, Lady of 
Ishru." 
Obviously his chief office was that of a 
priest of the goddess Mut of the Theban 
triad of divinities. Her principal sanct- 
uary, Ishru, is known to have been the 
southernmost of the extensive group of 
buildings at Karnak, and it is suggestive of 

l hry yb 

Mt would be a mistake to infer that these 
Egyptian priests had anything in common with 
the Hebrew prophets. They were of the priest- 
hood, not opposed to it, and they did not proph- 



the possible importance of our priest's 
position that her temple was renewed and 
added to by Nectanebes I. The sources 
of information are too meager to enable us 
to judge to what extent Uresh-nofer's 
further offices were honorary — perhaps 
with emoluments in the way of revenue — 
or how far, on the other hand, they may 
have involved responsibility or active 
service in connection with the respective 
cults of these goddesses. It is noticeable 
that he did not serve any male divinity. 

The exact functions in late times of such 
"prophets" 2 as Uresh-nofer remain in 
doubt, but their standing as the highest 
class of the Egyptian priesthood is certain. 
Under the Theban Empire there were var- 
ious grades of "prophets" distinguished as 
"first," "second," etc. Uresh-nofer's po- 
sition within his class is left undefined. It 
takes little imagination, however, with such 
material evidence as this enormous sar- 
cophagus before us, exceeding in size even 
those of the kings of the dynasty, to think 
of him as one of the personages of his day, 
an influential and wealthy member of the 
sacerdotal body which in all the later 
periods of Egyptian history was so formid- 
able a power in the land. 

C. L. R. 

esy (vgl. Erman. Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 289). 
But the Greeks having called them "prophets," 
Egyptologists, long ago, adopted the term to 
distinguish them from other classes of Egyptian 
priests. Their name means literally "Servant of 
the god." 
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